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Last week at the close of a Friends’ meeting, 
three strangers were departing, when one of 
them was heard to say, “If there’s one thing 
more than another that distinguishes the Friends 
from other Christians, it is simplicity of man- 
ners and of worship. And I believe Christ 
would have it so, in all worship everywhere.” 

On a former occasion, in the evening, two 
young men in that same house were sitting for 
the first time in a Friends’ meeting. At length 
one of them whispered to the other, “If this 
isn’t pure worship, then I don’t know what 
worship is!” 

In another evening meeting there, two bishops, 
who had come from the Southern States to at- 
tend a convention in Philadelphia, found seats. 
A desire was silently felt that the meeting 
might be held in living silence, rather than 
with words unauthorized. The meeting was a 
silent one. The bishops wanted to linger and 
talk about its meaning. One of them said, “I 
have been much impressed and refreshed in 
this opportunity to worship in a repose of soul. 
I was telling my brother here that if some 
spaces of that silence which ‘ was in heaven 
for half an hour’ could be introduced into 
some of our noisy conventions, it would be 
much better for us.” 


Because we have said that some parties, pro- 
testing for Peace, but not in the Spirit of 
Christ nor under our Society’s name, have dis- 
honored the cause and much closed the public 
ear to the voice of the Society of Friends, it is 
wholly unnecessary to infer from this that we 
discourage brethren from doing what their 
hands find to do, in the right spirit. We have 
our duty to do, as the way may open, though 
complainers who are off from the Christian 
ground have made the road harder for us. A 
recent editorial pointing to that fact, was sim- 
ply an explanation of one way by which our 
efforts for peace are now seemingly seriously 
blocked, but in no wise an intended intimation 
that they should be suspended. 


Wherever there is a right opening for a ser- 
vice in so righteous a cause, under a sense 
of right authority let us faithfully occupy it 
whether individually or as a body. But we 
repeat, that a spirit of denunciation will not 
help our cause, and that such as rely upon 
that method have helped to wound it. Our 
method must be found in the Prince of Peace 
himself, who said “To this end came I into 
the world that I should bear witness unto the 
Truth.” Our confidence is in the witnessing 
for the Truth, more than against fellow-beings, 
as Christ’s way of overcoming error. The 
burden of our concern is, to encourage the 
overcoming of evil with good, and to discourage 
attempts to overcome it with evil. 

There is ample room for criticism of any 
policy that means war or conducts it. We 
have not been free from reflecting on the same, 
editorially; and personally the writer expects 
no war to have the endorsement of his vote. 
But where any peace-workers have seemed to 
make criticism their mainstay, (and such, so 
far as we know, were not of our religious So- 
ciety), we deprecate the effect. It does not 
promote the cause of peace on earth and good 
will to men, but it sets it back in the house of 
its would-be friends. 





City and State, in a recent issue, alludes to 
the stir caused by a late Fast-Day proclama- 
tion in which Governor Rollins, of New Hamp- 
shire, asserted a serious decline in religious in- 
terest in that State. When the proclamation 
was issued these assertions were warmly dis- 
puted, but the Governor has recently reaffirmed 
them, defending his position before the Con- 
gregational Ministers’ Union, presenting the 
subject more pointedly than before. This as- 
serted decline in religious interest is attributed 
by the Governor to several causes. “Many of 
the clergy,” he says, “follow the religion of 
the newspapers, thereby becoming no longer 
spiritual guides of the people.” The question 
of amusing the people, so as to attract them 
to “join the church,” the Governor considers 
peculiarly damaging. There is too much at- 
tention to this, he believes, “too many candy- 
pulls, too little straight gospel, too many ‘En- 
deavorers’ and too little real endeavor among 
the young people.” It would not be amiss were 
some among the professing Society of Friends 
seriously to consider the Governor’s points. 
They are of vital interest to all professing 
Christians. 


J. C. M. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Employment of Indians for “ Wild West” 
Shows. 

There was published, a few weeks ago, a 
statement that the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, W. A. Jones, had issued an order pro- 
hibiting the taking of Indians from their res- 
ervations for “ Wild West Show” and similar 
purposes. It was further stated, a few days 
later, that a prominent promoter of these 
shows was on his way to Washington to have, 
if possible, the alleged order rescinded. A 
Friend, who has been, for many years, concerned 
as to the demoralizing effects of the shows on 
the Indians, thus drawn into this life on the 
road and on exhibition, as well as their frequent 
pernicious educational effects on the youthful 
attenders, concluded a renewed remonstrance 
to the Commissioner, as follows : 

“If there be any propriety and manner of 
use in showing the rougher, and, as we hope, 
the nearly vanished life of the frontier Indian, 
with its scalping raids, robbing the overland 
mail coach, and the like, there would be the 
same use in realistically perpetuating the tra- 
ditions of the volunteer fire department of 
some of our cities, when the service became so 
greatly demoralized through bitter rivalries, 
often resulting in bloody encounters between 
the factions, that it needed to be superseded 
by the organized paid fire department, as we 
know it to-day, in which efficiency and humane- 
ness in the service are the characteristics that 
count. ‘Let the time past suffice,’ is a good 
Scripture motto, I believe, in the matter of 
uncommendable Indian ways, as well as those 
of the whites, and it can hardly be profitable 
for the actors in the scenes, and the witnesses, 
to revert to them.” 

In his response (12 mo., 28th, 1899,) to the 
foregoing representation, the Commissioner 
says, that “while there has been no direct 
order issued by the Bureau, I have fully deter- 
mined that no permit will be given by this 
office (permitting Indians to attend exhibitions 
similar to the Wild West Show and others) as 
long as I am connected with it, and I feel sure 
the Secretary will uphold me in the matter.” 

It is further gratifying to know that the 
Superintendent of Indian Schools, Estelle Reed, 
is in full accord with the above-indicated 
humane policy. L. 


MoTHERS-IN-LAW.—I have often listened 
with pain to charges against fathers and moth- 
ers-in-law, and wished the accusers could put 
themselves in the place of the accused, believ- 
ing that, could they feel the difficulty of the 
situation, they would be forced to excuse, 
where they were actually eager to condemn; and 
would acknowledge that they had often been led 
into unreasonable expectations, by the influence 
of painful competition, the result of which was, 
as usual, unjust and ungenerous detraction.— 
Amelia Opie. 
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“At meeting to-day (First-day) the preach-' came the process of getting in through crowd- task, but it is a task on which the growth of 
ing of G. W. M., who spoke very feelingly to ed aisles wedged up with heads, the bustle, the the soul depends. Look for the good side in 
some tried ones present, seemed applicable to stir, and hush to look at him, as, witha matter- the character of your neighbors, and as far as 
my state, and a little strength was given; this _ of-fact, business-like push, he elbowed his way possible make excuse for their weaknesses. 
was like a brook by the way. Oh, what a poor, | through them and up the pulpit stairs.—Relig- , Cultivate a spirit of love, judge gently rather 
weak creature 1am! How seasons teach me, | ious Telescope. than harshly, make the kindliness of your own 
that of myself 1 can do nothing; that in me ae soul felt by all, and you will soon discover that 
dwelleth no good thing. But blessed be his Judge Kindly. you have entered upon a new and higher life. 
holy name, who is round about at times ‘pour-| «And above all these things, put on charity” (Colos- | AS to this seething world, which throbs with 
ing in the wine and oil.’ sians iii: 14.) sorrow and guilt and remorse, be a noble in- 

“It is in my heart to pray thee, oh Holy| ne of the most important accessories to | fluence, give of word and thought and deed 
Father, who art my Comforter and my Re-| human happiness is to be found in a charitable | into the great treasury of virtue, and so spend 
deemer, to help me to keep on the watch, and | judgment of those with whom you are brought | your days that not one of them will accuse you 
keep out the enemy of my soul’s peace ; for | into contact. of neglect. That is the holy life to live, the 
thou, and thou only, art. able.” To be kindly rather than harsh in criticism | only true life, the only Christian life. 
is an imperative duty which we most easily 


1878— G. H. HEPWORTH. 
neglect. Charity may seem to be an insig- . 


The ladder to the summit wealth, ; 7 roe 
Which has of rounds but two, nificant virtue, but it is very wide in its re-| Selections from the Letters and Memoranda of 
sults and has a great deal to do with making 


The names of which are Earn and Save, Robert Milhous. 
your life sweet, fragrant and smooth. 


Oh, climb it carefully, do ! (Continued from page 165.) 

A small vice may change the whole com- Ninth Month 24th, 1892.— Attended the 
plexion of acharacter. The habit of finding a} Meeting of Ministers and Elders of our Yearly 
good motive wherever it is possible to do so is | Meeting, which I felt to be a time of close 
one of the noblest peculiarities of a true soul, 


searching of heart, in which perhaps all felt 
and the habit of attributing a bad motive, or| the great responsibility which rests upon this 
of searching for a bad motive, or of suspect- 


body. Afterward the Yearly Meeting for busi- 
ing that an ordinary act may have a bad mo- 


ness, which I thought was a remarkably fa- 
tive behind it, is just as discordant with the | vored season throughout, in which I felt that a 
nature of things as a false note. 


great responsibility rested on me, a poor, un- 
lt is so much better to look on the bright} worthy creature, there having been so many 
side that I am inclined to say you cannot live 


standard bearers removed by death since our 
a beautiful life without doing so. The most} last meeting, from works to rewards. 
hateful and exasperating thing I know of is} After Yearly Meeting, my two nephews, Wil- 
the tendency to see evil where you may just | liam and Isaac C. Milhous came home with us 
as well see good. Its effect on yourself is| and we had a very satisfactory visit with them. 
spiritually depressing, and its effect on others| Eleventh Mo. 24th—was our Quarterly Meet- 
is disastrous. To cultivate suspicion is to force | ing, held at Chesterfield, which I believe was 
the heart, the affections, to take slow poison. | owned by the Great Head of the church, in 

In the first place, it is unchristian to judge | which I was engaged in testimony. 

people harshly. There isreligion in confidence, 


First Month lst, 1893.—Another year has 
but none in suspicion. I do not care what your | passed over and I have been spared still, I hope 
creed is, or how earnest you are in your as- 


inmercy. It may be that my Heavenly Father 
pirations, or how diligent you may be in the 


has more service for even poor me, in his mili- 
performance of your duties, if you are a fault-| tant church, and in the world as well as in my 
finder, or if you seek for the faults rather | own little family. To-day in our little meeting 
than for the virtues of your neighbors, you are | I struggled for a little life and hope. Before 
as far removed from true religion as the stars | it closed was favored to feel a little evidence of 
are from the earth. 


it. May I be for the future more earnestly 
In the second place, you cannot afford to} engaged to be found in a state of acceptance. 
condemn, for the reactive influence in your 


I know “the way of man is not of himself. It 
own soul is as unfortunate as it is powerful. | is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” 
To cultivate the spirit of criticism is to dis- 


Second Month 12th.—At our little meeting 
courage the upward tendency of mankind. To | to-day, I was brought under much exercise of 
denounce a sinner is to give him a push along 


mind, and the necessity seemed laid upon me 
the downward path. He needsa helping hand | to testify that I was very sensible that the 
instead of a curse. That is what God gives | time of my sojourn here could not be long, and 
him, and that is what Christ has promised him. | the desire I felt for myself and all of us that 
Are you greater than they, that you dare to| we might be brought to see and feel the ne- 
refuse it? 


cessity of being wholly redeemed from all our 
In the third place, we are largely the result | sins, before we are prepared for an inheritance 
of circumstance and environment. I do not|in the kingdom of heaven, and that no mere 
know what I should have been had I been born | profession of religion will avail us in that 
in different surroundings. When | see what | solemn day, when brought to appear before the 
temptations beset half the world I wonder that | just Judge of all the earth, but we must be 
they are as good as they are. I do not blame | clothed with the white robe which is the right- 
as much as I pity. It is possible that if I had | eousness of the saints. 
been rocked in another cradle and been nursed| Sixth Month 4th.—I think it may be right 
in another mother’s arms I should not be what | for me to leave on record for my dear relatives 
I am now. Temptations are strong and the|and friends to read after | have passed away 
together the stubbed little bits of paper afore-| power of resistance is weak. from works to rewards, a little account of my 
said, which being duly dropped into the crown} And so I come back to the Christ. He is|deep exercises and trials of late. My dear 
of his hat, and hooking wife or daughter like a | my philosopher, my guide, my revelation. Two|companion in life has been at Columbus for 
satchel on his arm, away he would start on such | duties lie before us—to be generous in our| near eight weeks, at a surgical hotel for the 
a race through the streets as left neither brain | judgment of our friends and to be kindly and 


treatment of a cancer on the forehead. The 
nor breath until the church was gained. Then | helpful to all the world. Herein we find a hard | separation has been a great trial tome. Be- 
















































































The rounds in the ladder to the summit of peace 
Are Charity, Faith, Hope, and Love ; 

These four, if faithfully cherished, increase ; 
And lead us to rest in mansions above. 


[Finding a scrap on which are written in my 
grandmother’s handwriting the following lines, 
it is thought they might be inserted in order 
of their date among the entries from his diary :] 

Fourth Month 28th, 1878.—“ This is my six- 
ty-eighth birthday. I have been trying this 
day to see how it stands with me as regards 
my everlasting well-being. And although I do 
not feel that assurance that I should like, I 
have a comfortable hope that I am not forsaken. 
I do greatly desire that, as age advances, I 
may grow in grace.” 

(To be continued.) 


A Peculiar Preacher’s Way. 

Lyman Beecher was regarded as a great 
preacher, but full of individualities and eccen- 
tricities. His peculiar habits are seen in his 
method of preparing sermons, as illustrated in 
Amie Fields’ “Life and Letters of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe ” L. Beecher’s daughter. She 
says: “If he was to preach in the evening he 
was to be seen all day talking with whoever 
would talk, accessible to all, full of everybody’s 
affairs, business, and burdens, until an hour or 
two before the time; when he would rush up 
into his study—which he always preferred 
should be the topmost room of the house—and, 
throwing off his coat; after a swing or two with 
the dumb-bells to settle the balance of his mus- 
- cles, he would sit down and dash ahead, mak- 
ing quantities of hieroglyphic notes on small 
stubbed bits of paper about as big as the palm 
of his hand. The bells would begin to ring, and 
still he would write. They would toll loud and 
long, and his wife would say, ‘ He will certainly 
be late,’ and there would be running up and 
down strings of messengers to see that he was 
finished, until, just as the last stroke of the bell 
was dying away, he would emerge from the study 
with his coat very much awry, and come down 
the stairs like a hurricane, stand impatiently, 
protesting while female hands that ever lay in 
wait adjusted his cravat and settled his coat 
collar, calling loudly the while fora pin to fasten 
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vious date on this sheet, it has been my lot to| 
pass through deep conflicts of mind and great 
poverty of spirit, and yet, I believe, sustained 
through all by that Almighty Arm of Power, 
which has watched over me for good, even | 
from my childhood to this day. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord. The dear partner of 
my life, who was a true helpmeet and sympa- 
thized with me in my trials and exercises was 
taken out of time at Columbus, Ohio, on the 
second instant, where she had been about four 
weeks, being treated the second time for the 
renewed appearance of cancers on the face. 
My dear daughter Martha was with her at the 
time of her death, as was also her daughter, 
Louisa W. Stedman, and they brought her 
home a corpse, and | met them at Malta in the 
evening, feeling much broken down in mind. 
But may truly acknowledge, with humble thank- 
fulness, that strength and favor from on high 
were mercifully extended, even to poor me, 
and a precious feeling of resignation to the 
Divine will was felt, which I hope may continue 
to prevail until all my will is laid low, and the 
Lord’s will be done, even as it is in heaven. 
The funeral of the dear departed one took 
place at our graveyard, on the Fifth instant, 
about noon, largely attended. In the meeting- 
house, the coffin was opened for all present to 
look upon, and the precious canopy of heav- 
enly love, was we believe, in a remarkable 
manner, spread over the assembly, under a feel- 
ing of which I was brought upon my knees, 
and as I believed, enabled to ascribe thanks- 
giving and living praises unto the Father and 
the Son, therefor and for his mercies to his 
poor dependent creatures. 

“‘ May we continue to look to the Lord, day 
by day, for counsel, direction and preservation, 
and if we do rightly, I believe He will abun- 
dantly care for us and comfort us.” 

Fourth Month 15th, 1894.—This day I have 


sides I have been brought under great exer- 
cise that I might be favored to experience the 
great work of the salvation of my soul fully 
accomplished, so that nothing might remain 
within me, contrary to the Divine will. So 
low have I been at seasons that it seemed as 
though I might sink under the mighty waters, 
as it were. But through all I have been sus- 
tained and still enabled to trust in that Al- 
mighty Power, which has been with me from 
my childhood unto this day. And I would en- 
courage all to put their trust in the Lord 
through all the trials that may be permitted 
to come upon them, for in tne Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength. 


(A letter from my father to my dear mother, 
while she was at Columbus): 















































































“First-day eve. 

“* My Beloved Rachel :—As our dear Martha 
is writing to thee, 1 feel like embracing the 
opportunity of sending a few lines from my 
own hand, as I believe it will be acceptable 
and I know not but as a little means by the 
way of strengthening thy hands, which may 
have been similar to my own, at times ready 
to hang down and thy feeble knees to smite 
together. But, my dear, let me say, put thy 
trust still in that Almighty Arm that has hith- 

. erto sustained thee (which I do fully believe 
thou dost). Thou knowest my aptitude at 
seasons to get very low, but I have interceded 
much when lying upon my bed and at other 
seasons when engaged about my lawful busi- 
ness, that my faith may not fail, and I have 
reason to believe that my feeble petitions have 
been heard and answered by Him ‘who slum- 
bereth not, and whose ear hath not grown 
heavy that He cannot hear.’ 

“And I humbly trust that his sustaining 
arm of Almighty Power is still underneath for 
my support, even mine. I know thy quiet, 


trusting spirit, and my belief has been, since . “4th 
thou hast been separated from us, that if thy reached my eighty-third year, through mercy, 


natural life should be taken away, and we nthe ee = a se 
a fan ona oa. aaa ney te lieved I was called upon to express my belief 
everlasting rest with the redeemed of the that all who are truly brought under the bap- 
Lord Jesus Christ. I believe also that thou ining power of the ety Ghost, Seel often 
hast interceded for me and our dear Martha, aon ye on nga gia po vic 
ed 8 a, We sonaanane brother or give to God a ransom for his soul,” 
both of us, that the shadows of evening are oe . er a ng to us all to be engaged, 
lengthened out and the night cannot be far Sas ee eee dim, he 
off, but if thou might be cured of painful dis- enn en teek an sa one 6 

ease, by means appointed by the great Creator, | Sekaanaibeieds 

put into the hands of skilful men or women, it ————— 

will be a favor. I do much desire thou may in 

time return to us, well and in peace. I desire 
that our trials and separations for a season, 
may only be a means, through holy help, of 
uniting us more in love, even that love which 
emanates from our Father in Heaven, the 
Fountain of all goodness. May all praise be 
ascribed unto Him. Amen. The roses and 
pinks are in bloom, showing forth the wonder- 
ful works of ‘the Lord, God Almighty.’ They 
are indeed ‘great and marvellous.’ . . In very 
much love to thee I remain, thy affectionate 
husband, ROBERT MILHOUS.” 


(Soon after this letter was written my dear 
mother returned home, apparently cured, but 
it proved to be only a temporary relief, as will 
appear from the following memoranda.) 

“Second Month 10th, 1894.—Since the pre- 








“How DOEs the past affect the future ?” 
It warns by its mistakes. It encourages by its 
successes. Its character grows into the char- 
acter of the future, for we build block by block. 
But, chiefly, the past makes us understand 
God’s working, so that we grow to know Him 
better and trust Him more as the years go by. 
This is brought out so finely in that beautiful 
poem of Helen M. Williams, beginning, ‘* While 
Thee I seek, Protecting Power,” particularly 
in the last verse : 

“When gladness wings my favored hour, 
Thy love my thoughts shall fill ; 

Resigned when storms of sorrow lower, 
My soul shall meet Thy will. 

My lifted eye, without a tear, 

The gathering storms shall see ; 

My steadfast heart shall know no fear, 
That heart shall rest on Thee.” 
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Brooding Over Evil. 


“Became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 


heart was darkened ” (Romans i: 21.) 


The imagination plays a more important part 


in our lives than we are apt to believe. I dare 
to say that if you could give me control of your 
imagination I could make you happy or misera- 
ble at will. To curb and train the imaginative 
faculty, therefore, is just as necessary as to 
discipline a wild horse fresh from the prairies 
before you can hope to make him useful. [I 
do not overstate the truth when I say that 
until you have your imagination well in hand 
you cannot be religious in any high sense. 


We brood more than we are aware of, and 


we reason impartially less than we think we 
do. A perfectly fair view of any subject in 
which prejudice may possibly affect our judg- 
ment is one of the most difficult accomplish- 
ments of human nature, because prejudice is 
strong and domineering, while reason is weak 
and fickle. 
at once, while reason comes lagging on behind. 
Prejudice may even indulge in a coup d’ Etat 
and so entirely capture the reason that entire 
fairness is out of the question. 
another way of saying that we feel more 
quickly than we can think, and that the feeling 
may do great injustice to friend or foe before 
reason can come to the rescue and set things 
right. 


A prejudice gets possession of us 


This is only 


Now, prejudice has no place in a true man’s 


life, and a mere impression as a substitute for 
calm and sound judgment may be followed by 
consequences which we will later on regret. 
And prejudice is the offspring of imagination. 
We dream of circumstances which may or may 
not be true, we imagine motives which may or 
may not exist, and on the strength of these 
vain imaginings we make our decision on very 
important subjects, and frequently the decision 
is not only discreditable to ourselves, but un- 


fair to others and will not stand the test of a 
reasonable survey. 

The Christian rule is to make light of trouble 
so far as it may be done, and to dwell con- 
stantly on the brighter side of life. It is better 
to be cheerful than gloomy, and if we properly 
discipline ourselves we can always find good 
cheer and nearly always avoid the gloom. Lov- 
ing your neighbor as yourself means that you 
should judge him as kindly as you would like 
to be judged. Keep a check on your tendency 
to imagine something wrong, and search for 
what is good until you find it. Be slow to con- 
demn, as you certainly will be if you allow 
your reason to have full play instead of your 
prejudice. 

Iam not speaking of a small, but of a very 
grave duty. There is no religion in doing in- 
justice to any one; neither is there any re- 
ligion in cherishing a mere prejudice until it 
warps the judgment. 

I say, therefore, never brood over the ills of 
life, because you thereby multiply them. Live 
through to-day, and let the morrow take charge 
of itself. Imagine no evil, and thereby diminish 
evil. If there issweetness anywhere, find it as 
the honey-bee does. Be a friend to mankind, 
do a kindness wherever opportunity offers, be 
quiet, calm, self-possessed and self-controlled, 
and then you will discover the very essence of 
Christianity. —G. H. Hepworth. 








BE honest. Pay the love thou owest. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
WHEN WORE IS DONE. 
It is as if the world were glad: 
Whether in light or darkness clad, 
The hour is never dull or sad 
When work is done. 


oratory, and philosophy, and who have left us the human being,” his principles coming haply 
a rich legacy in sculpture and art have thrown at atime which was ready to receive them from 
around themselves a peculiar charm. Greece, ‘ the foundation for the primary schools of to- 
who produced such men as Socrates, Plato,’ day. Thus Pestalozzi may be honored as the 
and Aristotle might well be called the mother | founder of modern pedagogics. 
of philosophy; while Rome claims as her heroes} All these reformers and many more did their 
such men as Seneca, Quintilian and Cicero.| work well, although much of their teaching, 
These were the first countries that partially | especially that of the earlier ones, often seemed 
recognized the importance of the individual | to be lost on the ignorant multitude. But let 
and encouraged his development. But the| us believe like the German philosopher, that 
education of even these more civilized nations | God is leading the world through a gradual, 
lacked in principle, for the object of the one| though not uninterrupted, development to 
was but to develop to the beautiful Greek, | greater intelligence, freedom and goodness. 
that of the other only to make the practical | “If merely existing once satisfied the loftiest 
Roman. ideas, it will do so no longer; for, from all 
Turning from these ideas of pagan countries, | past experiences, we have gleaned help by 
it is delightful to consider the beautiful charac- | which we have risen to a higher plane. Igno- 
teristics of Christianity and note its influence | rance is now a greater disadvantage than ever 
on education. By teaching that every person | before. To leave a child uneducated is to leave 
is a child of God, that in his sight all men are | him almost helpless, for it is the man with de- 
equal, it swept away the distinctions of class | veloped faculties that every profession is now 
and caste that so marked the oriental educa-| demanding. The constantly growing division 
tion and attached much importance to the in-| of labor is compelling a more careful training 
dividual. Yet we find, even in early Christian | for every position of life, and is so raising the 
educators, an incompleteness, for they often | standard of requirements that a constant call 
lost sight of the intellect in the uplifting of | is heard for abler men to cope with the vexing 
their morals and religion. questions presented on all sides. So truly 
But, before education had received the im-| have we learned the aphorism of Lord Bacon 
provement Christianity was capable of produc- | that “Knowledge is power.” To-day a good 
ing, the world was plunged into the darkness | education is recognized as the foundation of 
and superstition of the Middle Ages. Then,| good government and good citizenship ; for, 
everything which led to a higher and a nobler | with educated citizens—yes, educated to be as 
life, was lost amid the surrounding clouds of | truly serviceable to the State as ever the old 
ignorance. Education was either that of the| Persians, Grecians and Romans were — with 
cloister or of thecastle,each very different from | such citizens good government is not only pos- 
the other. To the monasteries are we indebted | sible, but it is demanded. The education of 
for keeping alive the small spark of learning | the poorer classes and of women, modern de- 
during the dark ages, but the discipline was so | velopments of the grand old principles of Chris- 
hard and the rod ruled with a severity so im-| tianity working their leaven down through the 
partial that educators are yet struggling against | ages, are constantly narrowing the field of ig- 
some erroneous ideas that were then implanted. | norance and prejudice. Co-education, com- 
In sharpest contrast with this training stood | pulsory education, industrial education, free 
that of the young knight. In his castle were | libraries, university extension courses, Chau- 
sown the seeds of chivalry, the fruit of which | tauquan courses—these and like systems come 
has appeared in the uplifting of woman and the | crowding upon us with a quickness, and are re- 
purification of society. We must not, there-| ceived with a welcome that would have warmed 
fore, look wholly with disfavor on this often| the hearts of the old reformers. They, with 
despised age ; for, although it has taught us| much labor, sowed the seed ; we, after many 
little that we should do, it has taught us many | settings of the sun, are reaping the harvest. 
things that we should avoid, and, perhaps, dur-| Thus we see that each successive generation 
ing that time there were silent forces at work | has inherited the accumulated wisdom of the 
which produced their effect in subsequent | preceding one, that in education as in other 
years. This thought we choose to entertain, | department, we are truly,—“ Heirs of all the 
for ever since those gloomy days education | ages in the foremost files of time,” and as a 
has kept pace with the purification of religion | result we may enjoy an education that devel- 
and has had at itshead noble and resolute men. | opes the physical, the intellectual, and the 
Greatest among these, whether considered in| moral facilities and helps us to perform our 
connection with Church or State, was Martin | duty to our neighbor, to our country, and to 
Luther. His work for the education of the | our God. 
peasants, and for compulsory education, was a 
decided step in advance of his age ; and had 
his many liberal ideas been put into practice, 
the schools of the sixteenth century would 
stand as models for those of our own day. 
Advancing to the eighteenth century, we find 
the Frenchman Rousseau, whose Emile has ex- 
erted more influence on education than any 
previous educational book. It taught that child 
nature should be studied as the basis of all 
training and that nature should be closely fol- 
lowed. At the beginning of our present cen- 
Next we turn to Greece and Rome. These | tury Pestalozzi stepped to the front with the 
earliest representatives of European civiliza-! advanced doctrine that “all education should 
tion to whom we are indebted for many|be a natural, progressive and systematic de- 
sciences, for works of merit in poetry, history, | velopment of all the powers and faculties of 


























































































The very voices in the street 

Are turned to notes more soft and sweet; 

We love all things we chance to meet 
When work is done. 


The gentle music of the breeze, 

The tender whisper of the trees, 

And every sound has power to please 
When work is done. 


Upon each dear familiar face 

Rests some new trait of winsome grace, 

And joy lights up the old home-place 
When work is done. 


Life’s tumult suddenly grows still, 

And love and gladness and good-will 

Comes with their peace the heart to fill 
When work is done. 


But when the hours of labor close, 

And earth is wrapped in sweet repose, 

And all things sleep—alas for those 
With work undone. 


Oh, kind Taskmaster, let thy rest 
Be to tired workers manifest 
And unto all who do their best, 
Say thou “ Well done!” 
MARIANNA FARNINGHAM. 


Our Educational Inheritance. 


BY RACHEL C. WICKERSHAM. 





If we would unbolt every door in our onward 
progress, if we would ascend every stair that 
leads to something higher and nobler, we must 
prepare ourselves for the work by education. 
What then we ask is education? To-day it is 
regarded not as something acquired from books 
only; not something gained in a few short 
years of school life; rather is it the combined 
result of experience, observation, and study 
gained in the long journey from early child- 
hood to old age. We must not, however, con- 
clude from this definition that we reap nothing 
from the experience of our ancestors. Far 
from it. We find that with no two nations of 
antiquity has the theory or practice of educa- 
tion been the same, and from them we are 
gathering the good and rejecting the evil to 
form our standard of education. 

All the oriental countries had incomplete 
systems of education; each laid stress upon 
some phase of human culture to the neglect of 
others. In China and India the traditional and 
caste systems produced principally a develop- 
ment of the memory; in Persia the preparation 
of the individual for state serviee led to a 
physical training; while the sole object of the 
Hebrew law was to make faithful and obedient 
servants of God who should fulfill the Divinely 
appointed mission of the Jewish people. 

Egypt, perhaps the oldest civilization in the 
world, was much in advance of the oriental 
countries, so much in advance that even the 
Greeks received learning from her. Many of 
the studies of the education of to-day formed 
part of the Egyptian education and many things 
that baffle the learned of to-day were well mas- 
tered in the valley of the Nile. 





A “SLANDER Book ”—At your family table, 
allow no detraction. Teach your children to 
speak well of others. Show them the differ- 
ence between a bee and a wasp—the one gath- 
ering honey, the one thrusting a sting. I read 
of a family where they kept what they called 
a “Slander Book,” and when any slanderous 
words were uttered in the house about any- 
body, or detraction uttered, it was all put down 
in this book. The book waskept carefully. For 
the first few weeks, there were a great many 
entries; but after awhile there were no entries 
at all. Detraction stopped in that household. 
It would be a good thing to have a slander 
book in all households. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
THE TEST OF TESTIMONY (John xv: 14). 


What is a Quaker? is a question which 
Involves the title to an heir-loom rich. 
Let compromising schools, 
Loving the life which needs to be repressed, 
Invent excuses for their shallow rest, 
And deem all Spirit-rules 
Mere mysticism and perversity! 
The friends of God-with-us advertently 
Accept the brand of fools, 
Learning, through wisdom deeper than their own 
Love for the knowledge of the still unknown; 
And is, as willing tools 
Christ’s life revealing to the sects, proclaim 
“Keep ye the faith of his advancing Name!” 





Thomas Paine. 


After William Hinsdale’s family began to 
visit him, which was a few weeks previous to 
his death, (they being near neighbors at Green- 
wich, N. Y.), he was much engaged in writing, 
which he performed with great difficulty, bol- 
stered up in bed, with something placed before 
him to rest his paper on, his shoulders also 
being stiff, so that he could not move them, 
which, together with what Mary Rasco saw, 
convinced her beyond a doubt that he was 
spending his little remaining strength to leave 
behind him a proof of his abhorrence of those 
principles which he had much of his life been 
endeavoring to inculcate. 

This circumstance occasioned Mary Rasco to 
be less careful to preserve or remember what 
she saw and heard ; but what became of the 
manuscript has not been fully ascertained, but 
it is reported and believed that it was sent to 
a certain printer in this city (N. Y.) since de- 
ceased, and, while preparing for the press, was 
purchased at a considerable expense by some 
of Paine’s former friends, and suppressed. 

The first time Mary Rasco saw him, she was 
going from meeting, and, when opposite the 
house where he resided, she asked a lad who 
was with her if he knew Paine? He replied, 
“Yes.” She then asked a description of his 
person, not knowing that she had even seen 
him. He asked “if she had ever seen the 
devil,” telling her he looked like him. A 
voice from the door replied, “If he only looked 
like him, it would do.” She then perceived 
that the identical person was at the door (which 
before was hid from their view by trees) and 
had heard the conversation. During the time 
of Paine’s illness, Mary Rasco was unwell, and 
the physician who attended him was called to 
her. She asked how Paine was. He replied, 
“Very ill; we (meaning the physicians) think 
we have never before seen such a suffering ob- 
ject,” but he tells me to-day (added he) “ that his 
bodily distress is nothing compared to that of | 
his mind.” When she had recovered, she went 
to see him, and in another apartment found a 
French woman, who had accompanied him from 
France, in great distress, wringing her hands, 
and lamenting “that she had forsaken her hus- 
band, her friends and her religion to embrace 
the principles of Paine, that she had spent 
three years in following him, but now he told 
her those principles would not stand and charged 
her not to build upon them,” and “ now,” says 
she “I have none to look to!” 

There was a statement in one of the papers 
a few weeks previous to his death that two} 
clergymen went to see him, and that he had | 
sent for a clergyman who came attended by an 


elder, and supposing Paine wished him to pro- 
ceed in their usual manner, proposed prayer. 
Paine told him “he did not send for him to 
pray, as he did not conceive that any form of 
prayer, invented by man, could avail, but that 
his motive in sending for him was for the relief 
of his own mind, to correct an error which he 
supposed him (the priest) to be in, and then 
asked him if he thought he was authorized by 
Christ to preach ;” this so offended the priest 
that he withdrew. 

Paine remarked that he preferred the “ priest 
much, to himself, but feared his being in an 
error might be an injury to others.” The last 
visit she made him, on entering the door she 
perceived him to be in supplication, and turned 
to go out, she mostly found him engaged in 
prayer or writing, but his nurse spoke to him, 
and said, “‘ There was a friend from Mr. Hins- 
dale come to see him.” He paused and asked 
her to come in and come near to him, saying, 
“T hope you are a friend to God and to Christ,” 
and, after another pause, asked her “if she 
had ever read any of Paine’s writings ?” She 
replied, “She had, when she was very young, 
and did not know better.” He queried what 
she thought of the book? She said, “‘ Dost 
thou really wish to know what I thought ?” 
He replied, “I trust you are one who has really 
bought the truth and would not sell it to please 
such a vagabond asI am.” She then told him 
she thought it was in effect more like a serpent 
than anything she had ever read ; that for days 
after perusing it she could not think a good 
thought, but some of his reasoning would twine 
around and repel it ; and, seeing the other chil- 
dren of the family eager to take it up, she could 
find no peace till she had committed it to the 
flames. 

He then made an exclamation denoting the 
horror of his mind, saying, “It would have 
been better for my poor soul, at the present 
day, if all the world had, like you, destroyed 
them, but the world was glad to have it so.” 
Adding, “If Satan ever had an instrument on 
earth to lead into the ways of darkness I have 
been one. I have passed many sleepless nights 
in endeavoring to prevent the right way.” 

When she took her leave of him, herequested 
her to ask Mr. Hinsdale to come and see him, 
saying, “I love to have him by me, for when 
he sits by my side, although he says very little, 
it seems as though the devil himself was si- 
lenced, and I feel as though I could do nothing 
but pour out my soul in prayers and tears be- 
fore God.” 

At a certain time when some of the family 
were there, one of Paine’s former friends and 
adherents came, and, opening the door, called 
out roughly, “‘ Paine, I have heard five lies about 
you ! one is, that you were dead, and another, 
that you have recanted and turned Quaker! As 
you have lived like a man, I hope you will die 
like one!” 

When he had closed the door, Paine said, 
“You see how I have lived ; this has been my 
heaven! These, my friends, can do nothing 
but afflict me !” 

He wished W. Hinsdale to obtain permission 
for his interment in Friends’ ground. W. 
Hinsdale let him know he hardly thought it 
probable it would be granted, stating his rea- 
sons, and, on applying, found the sentiments 
of Friends, as he expected, of which he informed 
Paine, with the necessary explanations ; he was 






affected by the refusal, “but thought it just,” 
afterwards leaving directions to be interred op 
his own farm at New Rochelle, giving the fielg 
by will for a place of interment for poor 
strangers. 

STEPHEN GRELLET. 


Note By Copyist—This account is taken from the pri. 
vate papers of Stephen Grellet, who received it from the 
lips of “ M. R.” (Mary Rasco) who resided in his family at 
the time and for many years. She married S. G’s, con. 
fidential clerk and partner, Henry Hinsdale. She became 
a minister in the Society of Friends, and was the mother 
of our late friend, Deborah Thomas, of Baltimore. 


The Kindness of Two Noted Men. 


Finiguerra, the master of early engraving, 
had acquired a singular keen eye and delicate 
touch. Being a kindly man, he sometimes 
placed both his sure hand and his fine tools at 
the service of his friends and neighbors, in 
performing for them some of the simpler opera- 
tions of surgery, until he acquired a reputa- 
tion for skill in doctoring their hurts. 





One day a poor laundress, in wringing outa © 


garment in which a needle had been carelessly 
left, ran it deeply into her hand, a part re 
maining embedded in the flesh. She was in 
much pain, and stopped at the house of the 
artist. Entering his studio, she hastily set 
down her wet and heavy bundle, begging his 
assistance Finiguerra, after long and deli- 
cate manipulation, extracted the broken needle, 
The woman thanked him and turned to go, 
lifting her bundle from its resting place. 
Then he saw that she had set it upon one of 
his engravings. Like all others at that time, 
it was a plate of engraved metal, complete in 


itself, and regarded as a single and sufficient 


picture, exactly as if it had been a painting. 

But as the damp bundle was raised, Fini- 
guerra saw that it had received an impression 
from the engraved picture beneath, and his 
quick mind seized at once the suggestion of 
the possibility of indefinite reproduction from 
a single original. 

So that from the kindness of a great artist 
to a poor washer-woman sprang the discovery 
which has placed the beautiful products of the 
engraver’s art within the reach of all of w 
to-day. 





When Sir Humphry Davy was a boy about 
sixteen, a little girl came to him in great ex 
citement: 

“Humphry, do tell me why these two pieces 
of cane make a tiny spark of light when I rub 
them together.” 

Humphry was a studious boy, who spent 
hours in thinking out scientific problems. He 
patted the child’s curly head and said: 

“T do not know, dear. Let us see if they 
really do make light, and then we will try and 
find ont why.” 

Humphry soon found out that the little gitl 
was right; the pieces of cane, if rubbed to 
gether quickly, did give a tiny light. Then he 
set to work to find out the reason, and after 
some time, thanks to the observing powers 
his little friend, and his own kindness to het 
in not impatiently telling her not to “worry,” 
as so many might have done, Humphry Davy 
made the first of his interesting discoveries 
From this beginning he went on with his ex 
periments as to the chemical agencies that 
produce electricity. On these subjects he de 
livered lectures which made him famous as oné 
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of the greatest chemists of this or any other had been sent east, Christianized, educated, | Friend from Ohio, who after very acceptably spend- 

age.— Ex. taught the elements of theology and sent back | ing several days with Friends in the vicinity, started 

9 AS TIMEKEEPERS.—Probably the | © the west to civilize his tribe, but he had not for rege oo a Though wre NB 

ty of pul suppose that he aon las carried the civilization far.—Forest and Stream, | VOT? DY D's labors, ben). 1. brown 18 reported as 
ox i 


remarkably upheld in health and peace of mind. 

ies obtain the correct time from the sun. ead ; Hi 
i, the ecules Sak Widen te. alee tis Extracts from Correspondence. Our friend Inazo Nitobe having, with his family t 

watch the highest praise he says, “It regulates| _If Pennsylvania is still in some sense a monument spent several months in these parts, and now return- 

the sun,” not being aware that a watch which of Penn’s “Holy Experiment.” I think Friends’ | ™& alone with health in good measure restored, to 

would keep with the sun around the year would | influence in the proper establishment of the Douk- ee ee ee es 

have to be nearly as bad as Captain Cuttle’s hobortsi may at some time be a monument of their | behind him in well-written English, as a fruit of 


‘ . : oh his industry and discerning thought while among us, 
The farmer may safely decide when to go in to | °¢e"™ and labors on their behalf.—D a recently published book entitled “Bushido; The 


dinner by the sun, but if the mariner was as I have observed through life that men of equal Soul of Japan, An Exposition of Japanese Thought.” 
confident that the sun marked always the cor-| intelligence and equal integrity, frequently take | The author tells us what the leading precepts are 
; : & eq grity, ireq y 

rect time as the farmer is he would be sure to | diametrically opposite views of the same subject, | Which form the morals and religion of his country- 
be at times two or three hundred miles from | owing to each one giving the more weight to one| ™en- “We feel,” & has been said, “as though we 
where he thought he was. In other words, the | collection of facts than the other. were led by a native guide through the hitherto un- 
sun—that is, a sundial—is correct only on a known labyrinths of the Far Eastern mind. Toevery 
few days in each year, and during the inter-| To my mind, the President would have kept us| Pont he makes, he brings a European fact for com- 

| days , out of the war if he could have had his own way, | PaTison, so that we are brought nearer to the people 
vening times gets as far as a whole quarter i: sei : : on whom we have looked as wholly different from 

but the military spirit of the country, in which I A . : y 
hour fast or slow. : : te ei ourselves.” The book is published by the Leeds & 
aia f th f if think the abominable boy’s brigade system has had | °" , aes ‘ “er 

_ These variations of the sun from uniform | 4 jarge share, swept him into the war, and the | Biddle Co., 1019 Market St., Philadelphia. Price 
time caused no end of trouble between the as- | Nation is reaping as it sowed. 75 cents. 
tronomers and the fine clockmakers before it Males: Gram Ollie 
was discovered that sun time is subject to such Missionaries are so vigorous in their assertions ; 


irregularities. The better the clock the worse that those who had not contact with Christian pro- President Kruger is said to be so close a student 
it often seemed to go. fessors had no light and no Divine grace, that I feel of the Bible that he knows fully half of it by heart. 
But as the variations in sun time are now} the need of closer acquaintance on my own account| ,,. , ; 
accurately known, correct time might be ob-| with those who know not Christ’s name or historic| |, We can say of ‘F Bible pr mae pact ee 
tained from the sun by making proper allow-| appearance. The sacred books of other peoples _ a a . the Che *h i _ ae 
ance, were it not for the difficulty of observing | from which my knowledge comes, show earnest cae = ah cane : oo oe ma “Bibl 
its position with sufficient exactness. The thoughtfulness and nearness to God,—as near as my vo worn ou 4 = eo — Sal — - e 
. large disc of the sun cannot be located so | °W" small enlightenment enables me to judge. The - aoe eee | 7 ae a 
rfectly as can the single point which a star | Tes of righteousness even among uncivilized people, Gee many eee. vs ' 
——v gle P seem to show a laying hold on the Rock that is 




















































makes. For this reason astronomers depend higher than we THE Hop oF MoDERN CHURCHES ON THE PEOPLE, 
almost wholly upon the stars for obtaining ac- - indicated in the following extract from the Public 
oe Items Concerning the Society. 1809:_-J. F. Carson ‘has started a discussion that | 
_ There are several hundred stars whose posi Statistics for the year 1899 of the Yearly Meet- promises "to last some time by his assertion that i 
tions have been established with the sr eatest ings bearing the name of Friends which are reported | one-half of the population of Brooklyn was untouched HH 
accuracy by the most careful observations at a|in the “Friends’ Pocket Almanac,” published in by thechurches. The theme was discussed in a num- i 
; number of the principal observatories of the New York: ber of the churches to-day. Among other clergy- HI 
world. If a star’s exact position is known it} Philadelphia . . . . . 4,100 | men who made it the subject of their sermons were Hi 
can readily be calculated when it will pass the | New York j ; ; ‘ ‘ 3,832 | Dr Hillis, of Plymouth Church, and St. Clair Hester, 
' meridian of any given place—that is, the in-|]New England . . . . . 4,497 | of the Church of the Messiah. The latter said that 
stant it will cross a north and south line| California . : P 4 ; 4 1,530 | religions sometimes died out, but religion endured 
t through the place. The data regarding these | Oregon . ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,506 | forever. Faith is a Christianity is 
! stars are all published in the nautical al- eg te, Ot Dini ome aap a ance claim, and has not lost 
oo pos ne got out a several ae Wilmington |.  .  . +; ~~. ~~ 65,986| Dr. Hillis, in his sermon, admitted that there was 
observatories for the use of navigators and all} opi, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,493 | a lack of attendance in churches. Religion and the 
others who have uses for them. These stars|fowa . er ee ae 10,865 | churches, he said, were passing out of a critical period 
' are known as “clock stars.”—Popular Science| Western. ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ 16,179 | into a great creative period. The falling off in church 
| Monthly. Indiana (including Arkansas 563, Mexico attendance, he decided, was am to = American 
? ‘ icici Pies ol ,738 | i ial excess. Th le, id, 
Tus Huwon oF rae SavaGR—One day Pro-[gance? >: | RRR Mural xem, The prov be id, ere ne 
6 fessor Marsh was hard at work onhis knees in}Baltimore . . . . . . 1,214 | Kinsolving, ina sermon in Christ Church, Brooklyn, 
b the bottom of the narrow ravine digging away g ; dca | Said that the thing which impressed him in modern 
the soil from a bone which stuck out from the Total American Meetings. ° 93,253 | society was man’s weakening sense of responsibility 
t bank. He was entirely absorbed in his task and . aia , <==‘ and accountability to God. “Life,” he said, “is 
. noticed nothing of what was going on about a residents — 17.031 divided between daily toil and a frantic grabbing 
him until the brilliant sunlight, which poured | publin SSantihe 9'5g¢ | after those things which give sensual pleasure. 
y down on him, was cut off by a dark shadow, and ; : r : : : -_ Before the sermon, Dr. Kinsolving spoke of the fall- 
d J be looked up to see standing above him a great, ae ieical ae cantlanntncl tontte tocumaleeieaane 
grim Indian warrior, holding his rifle at ready. | Germany 20, France 20, Norway 82, port of their respective churches. In the Green 
r The professor’s heart leaped into his throat. A a cena 1 © an Avenue Presbyterian Church to-day, D. H. Over- 
0 He forgot where he was. He strove to utter | “¥5*T2/45!4 ; ; ’ *  ___ *"“! ton made reference to the falling off in Sunday 
1e 4propitiatory “‘ How,” but his dry lips refused Present number of Members. . 113,560 | school eaies oe must ee _ the 
a § ‘oform the word, and he could only swallow, leak,” he read from this report to the Presbytery, 
of trying to get rid of the lump in his throat. | Aggregate number of regularly estab- “which is present. We must seize our opportunity 
or Suddenly the savage bent toward him and spoke. lished Meetings for Worship ‘ 1,334] and use it or we will lose both opportunity and 
# “FH . Monthly Meetings ‘ ‘ : ‘ 584] scholars. It is painfully evident that we are not 
Scie he hor of aleing Fok eT ea naa 
: > ea aed x i ini - ; } ression on the city’s young population.” 
s. @ 'st of Yale college?” he inquired. The revul- septate ince mays tics dat a paar ti 8 a 
x § ‘on of feeling was almost too much for the] After his extensive service in the west already SUMYARY OF EVENTS 
at professor, who was now even less able to speak | noted in our columns. Benjamin P. Brown reached | yrrep SraTes.— The American flour recently seized 
le @ than he had been before. his home in Woodland, N. C., on the twenty-third | off Delagoa Bay by British warships has been released. 
ne It developed that the Indian as a small boy | of Twelfth Month, accompanied by Oscar Bundy, a | Ambassador Choate had an interview with the Marquis of 
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Salisbury on the 10th instant, and received a verbal reply 


The British note on this subject was sent later to the 
United States Embassy. The gist of it was cabled to 
Washington. 
traband of war unless intended for the enemy. 

For service in Puerto Rico, Cuba, the Hawaiian Islands 
or the Philippines, nurses receive $50 per month and 
transportation to and from the United States when on 
leave of absence. The total leave of absence, with pay, 
does not exceed one month during the year. 

A league has been formed in Maine for the purpose of 
enforcing the prohibition law. 

According to Governor McSweeney's annual message, 
South Carolina will soon be in a position, not only to 
manufacture all the cotton grown on her own territory, 
but to import the growth of other States. Of course, 
then, she will have none for export. It is encouraging to 
see such signs of development in the South, the section 
which needs it more, and has waited for it longer than 
any other part of the country, and it is gratifying, also, 
to know that the troubles arising from an overproduction 
of cotton are likely to be ended in so satisfactory a way. 
There is no danger that the Carolina mills will create a 
cotton famine, and the country at large will be glad to 
see as many as possible of them in operation. 

Some of the picturesque features of the cataract at 
Niagara Falls are slowly disappearing. Recently a large 
mass of rock close to the Horseshoe Fall gave way. Table 
Rock and Goat Island are said to be disintegrating. 

The Philippines supply the most important part of our 
fibres, Manila hemp, which in the present year will amount 
to about $6,000,000 in value. 

The demand from South Africa for Oregon wheat and 
flour has been greater than ever before this season. 

Tarbintar, an Indian word, meaning telegraphy without 
wires, is suggested as the single word that shall designate 
the new wireless telegraphy. A number of other new 
words are proposed for the new discovery. 

Artificial silks are made of wood fibre, reduced to cel- 
lulose by the action of acids. This is dissolved to a glue- 
like consistency, forced through holes in glass and drawn 
out into threads, which dry and harden in the air just as 
those of the silk worm or spider do. 

The Water Supply Department of Brooklyn has issued 
a circular to householders, urging them to make an econ- 
omical use of water and warning them of the danger of a 
serious shortage in the supply. ‘“‘ Waste of water under 
the present circumstances,” says the circular, “is almost 
a criminal act.” 

A flock of 1,000 turkeys was driven through the streets 
of Columbia, Mo., recently like a herd of cattle. The 
turkeys had been collected from a number of localities 
and were driven to Columbia for shipment. 

Over $20,000,000 worth of candy has been manufactured 
in New York alone since Seventh Month 1st, and the total 
product of the year in that city will exceed $25,000,000. 

Carriers on the free rural delivery route for which 
West Chester is the distributing centre last year handled 
409,644 pieces of mail. The net saving to the Govern- 
ment in the way of fourth-class postmasters’ pay, ap- 
proximates $1,000. 

Advices from White Oaks, N. M., in the Sacramento 
Mountains, 150 miles northeast of El Paso, say that sec- 
tion was swept by a blizzard on the 10th instant, the ef- 
fects of which were disastrous. Many thousands of head 
of stock were frozen stiff, and two men were caught in 
the snow storm and overcome. One was dead when 
found, but the other revived and may recover. 

The object of Archbishop Chapelle’s mission to Manila 
is said to be to select twenty million dollars’ worth of 
property by agreement with President McKinley in settle- 
ment of the Churches’ claims to land. 

There were 504 deaths in this city last week, reported 
by the Board of Health. This is 9 less than the previous 
week and 138 less than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing 260 were males and 244 females: 82 
died of pnuemonia ; 55 of consumption ; 53 of heart dis- 
eases; 28 of diphtheria; 19 of apoplexy; 15 of debility; 
15 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 15 of 
nephritis ; 14 of old age ; 13 of peritonitis ; 13 of inani- 
tion; 12 of uremia; 11 of cancer; 10 of inflammation of 
the brain; 9 of bronchitis, and 9 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 1024; 4’s, reg., 1133 a 1143; 
new 4's, 183% a 1344; 5’s, 1122 a 113}; 3's, reg., 1094 
a 109%; coupon, 110 a 1104. 

CoTTon sold in a small way spinners on a basis of 7{c. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.30°a $3.65 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50. Rye FLourR.—$3.15 a $3.35, per 
barrel as to quality. BuckWHEAT FLOUR.—$2.35 a $2.50 
per 100 pounds, as to quality. 


| GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 69 a 70c. 
to the representations of the Washington Government. | 


No. 2 mixed corn, 374 a 37$c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 31 a 31$c. 
BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5% a 6c.; good, 58 a 5§c.; me- 


In brief, foodstuffs are not considered con- | dium, 5 a 54c.; common, 44 a 4c. 


SHEEP AND LamBs.—Extra, 49 a 5c.; good, 43 a 44c.; 
medium, 3? a 4c.; common, 2 a 34c.; lambs, 5 a 64c. 

— were strong and prices advanced. Western, 6} a 
6c. 

ForREIGN—The London Daily Mail reports that in the 
fight at Ladysmith on the 6th inst., when the garrison was 
stormed for seventeen hours by the Boers, the losses ag- 
gregated several thousand. The Mail says the British 
lost fourteen officers killed, thirty-four wounded and over 
eight hundred non-commissioned officers and men killed. 
The Boer losses are estimated at between two thousand 
and three thousand. 

A part of General Buller’s army had crossed the Tugela 
River and a battle was expected to occur soon. 

The Queen has summoned an extraordinary session of 
the British Parliament on First Month 30th. 

In the besieged town of Ladysmith enteric fever is pre- 
vailing to such an extent that 2800 patients are in the 
hospital, and deaths are averaging from eight to ten a day. 

A preliminary statement of the Board of Agriculture 
estimates Great Britain’s wheat yield for 1899 at 65,529,- 
525 bushels, compared with 73,028,856 bushels last year. 

The Liverpool City Council has decided to convert or 
lay down during 1900 fifty-six miles of electric tramways 
at a cost of £350,000. 

Sixteen co-operative bakeries in Scotland have a capital 
of over $350,000 and a business of over $3,000,000 a 
year. 

The Gibraltar correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph says: “ Three thousand time-expired Spanish sol- 
diers from the Cuban war have offered their services to 
Great Britain in South Africa.” 

The underground railway of Paris, which is nearing com- 
pletion, will have a total length of nearly eight miles. It 
is expected that it wili open for traffic next Sixth Month. 

A despatch of First Month 8th from Manila, says : The 
bubonic plague is yet sporadic. There have been six cases 
and four deaths. Preparations are being made to estab- 
lish hospitals and for disinfecting and quarantining. 

Great numbers of provincial natives are coming to Ma- 
nila, with the result that the city is overcrowded, the in- 
crease in accommodations being inadequate, and the rice 
necessary for foodstuffs is more expensive than at any 
period during the last twelve years. The plague is dan- 
gerous to the overcrowded, underfed and unwashed natives 
and Chinamen. Americans avoiding direct contact with 
the disease are safe. 

The British authorities have released the German steamer 
Herzog, which was seized First Month 6th while on her 
way to Lorenzo Marques. 

The United States Consul General in Berlin reports 
that during the last quarter there was exported to the 
United States from Germany goods valued at $14,770,287, 
an increase over 1898 of $1,847,802. The figures for last 
year are $51,138,996, as against, $69,920,847. 

An epidemic of influenza has broken out in Berlin, and 
scores of deaths are reported. 

Considerable fear is expressed in the German press that 
American automobiles will invade Germany, and a higher 
duty is demanded. 

Experiments recently made in Europe with forty-nine 
different kinds of German, French and Austrian sugar beet 
seeds show that German seed is by far the best. 

Publishers in Finland lose from $6,000 to $10,000 a 
year due to the suppression of books by the Government. 

Russia is devising more libera] inducements for Eu- 
ropean Russian peasants to settle in various parts of the 
empire in Asia. Approved parties of peasants possessing 
a capital of from $100 to $300 are to receive transporta- 
tion free and grants of land, tax free, for twenty years. 

Norway supplied Great Britain with twice as much 
ground wood pulp last year as the United States, Canada. 
Sweden and Holland combined. 

Latest mail advices from India aver that the situation 
there grows darker every week. Three million are work- 
ing on Government relief works. The sale of children by 
starving parents is becoming common. Families are 
breaking up, each member for himself, in search of food. 
Abandoned children are found with frequency. It is a 
famine of water as well as food. Cattle are dying off by 
thousands, and no rain is now expected until Sixth Month. 

Advices by the steamship Empress, of Japan, arrived 
at Victoria, B. C., tell of a fierce storm sweeping the Jap- 
anese coast on Twelfth Month 24th, by which thirty-five 
junks were lost while being towed from Osaka to Kobe, 
and 171 persons perished. A tidal wave accompanied the 
storm, by which 411 lives were lost. 

The gold yield for Victoria Colony in 1899 was 854,500 
ounces, an increase of 17,242 ounces over 1898. 


Venezuela has vast forests of mahogan 
which have scarcely yet been touched. —ee 

The population of Bolivia is about 1,750,000, 
total is divided into 250,000 whites, 5,000,000 half-castg 
and 1,000,000 domesticated Indians. There are, in addi- 
tion, some 300,000 wild Indians living in the eastern dis- 
tricts bordering upon the Brazils and the basin of the 
Amazon and its confluents. 

Mexican capitalists are about to erect four or five | 
cotton factories in that country. The principal ones will 
be at Atotonilco, San Martin and Torreon. 

Receipts from customs at the port of Havana, Cuba, for 
the Twelfth Month, 1899, were $1,108,130, the largest of 
any month of the year. 

The order in council prohibiting the export of spruce 
wood cut from crown lands has been adopted by the On. 
tario Government. Consequently, all wood cut after 
Fourth Month 30th must be manufactured into pulp ig 
Canada. 

The Canadian Government has finally completed the 
great ship canal between Lake Erie and Montreal, at 3 
cost of $70,000,000, 

An unknown steamer was wrecked in St. Mary’s Bay, 
Newfoundland, on the 11th inst. She went ashore before 
daybreak, striking a ledge at the foot of the cliff, where 
escape was hopeless. The crew launched the boats, but 
probably during the panic some were crushed against her 
sides, others being swamped, and all the occupants ap 
parently perishing. The ship was seen to be on fire by 
residents six miles away. Attracted to the scene, 
found the after half of the wreck blazing fiercely and the 
fore part under water. Kerosene in the cargo helped the 
blaze. There is not the slightest prospect that any soul 
on board escaped death, as the intense mid-winter cold 
would kill any who escaped drowning. 


"NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—f'or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Public Meeting, Lansdowne, Pa. 


A meeting for worship is appointed by authority of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in the meeting- 
house at Lansdowne, Pa., Fifth-day evening, the 18th 
inst., at eight o’clock. 

Receipts for Fund in Aid of Doukhobortsi to 
First Month 16th. 


E. S. and daughter, $2; Christian Endeavor, Col- 
lamer, Pa., $4; Viola, Iowa, $1.34 ; C. B. and family, 
$3; C. H. and wife, $2; E. L., $3; G. B., Ohio, $5; 
per H. H. J., 85; A. M. G. $2; W. B, $10; W. B. 
S., $1; A.S. W.'B, $5; W. EB, 92; F.C. $10; “EB. 
$1; G. D. McC. $25; 8S. L. A., $200: H. M. and 
family, $5; C. H., $2; A. R., 50 cts.; S M. R., $1; 
M. R. W., $10; R. R. W., $1; S. E. W., $1, E. W. 
S., $70; M. J. F., Rhode Island, $10. 


FUND FOR PURCHASE OF SPINNING WHEELS. 
R. P.G ; $12. 
Wm. Evans, Treasurer, 252 S. Front St. Phils. 
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MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Woodland, N.C, 
on the twenty-eighth of Twelfth Month, 1899, Ezra 6. 
GRIFFIN and Mary E. Brown, both members of Rich Square 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 








Diep, on the twelfth of Eleventh Mo., 1899, at Gains 
ville, Florida, SAMUEL ABBOTT, in the forty-eighth year of 
his age; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
New Jersey. 

——, on the second day of First Month, 1900, THOMAS 
J. RorKE, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, at Heath- 
cote, County Grey, Ontario, of which meeting he was & 
member. Death’s herald, an incurable internal malady, 
warned him of his near approach to eternity’s bourne, but 
knowing Him in whom he believed, he calmly awaited his 
approach, which at last came suddenly. Faithful to the 
inward law and testimony, he continued steadfast in the 
faith to the end, and while moving much in public, he 9 
carried himself as to gain the esteem of all; and we trust 
we have a well assured hope that through Divine mercy 
he has been called to enter into the joy of his Lord. 


ss _ae 
WILLIAM H., PILE SONS, PRINTEKs, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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